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Sir Robert Gower, M. P., London, Eng- 
land, and Captain Fergus MacCunn, secre- 
tary, Royal S. P. C. A., it is expected, will 
attend the Washington meeting of the 
American Humane Association. 

A visitor to Athens reports that so great 
is the menace of rabies in Greece that once 
a year the police scatter poisoned bait on 
the streets. Alas for the dogs! It is hoped 
that by some method of restraint the dis- 
ease may ultimately be wiped out. 

When one reads of the excellent work of 
the S. P. C. A. in Greece, the Government 
entrusting to it the collecting and caring 
for all stray and lost dogs, his mind goes 
far back to that dying dog of Ithaca who 
alone among all the servants and relatives 
recognized his old master Ulysses. 

One of the finest tributes paid to the 
greatly loved Will Rogers was in the words, 
“He never made anyone unhappy till he 
went away.” We have heard nothing of 
his relation to animals, but are confident 
that in his great heart they found a friend 
and protector and that those that were his 
own will miss his voice and the touch of 
his gentle hand. 


Word comes from the State of Washing- 
ton that at the Army headquarters two 
birds had built a nest in the mouth of a 
cannon a few yards from where the sen- 
tries pass back and forth. An order was 
given that the birds should not be disturbed 
until the eggs were hatched. Surely noth- 
ing finer ever came out of the mouth of a 
cannon than those young fledglings. 

It is said that before the island of Capri 
Was made a sanctuary more than 2,000,00° 
quail were killed on the isiand and more 
than 10,000 “blind singers” were exported 
every season. Millions of birds have stop- 
ped for generations on this island on their 
migratory flights from Africa. Money and 
men are still needed to protect the birds 
from vandals who evade the law. 


No Cruelty in Dog Racing P 


HE San Francisco S. P. C. A. has intro- 
duced into the State Legislature a bill 
to prohibit coursing or killing of hares or 
rabbits by dogs and also to prohibit tying 
live hares or rabbits to a machine for the 
purpose of causing such hares or rabbits to 
be pursued by dogs. Unfortunately the bill 
was so amended that it only prohibits tying 
live rabbits or hares to a machine propelled 
by power for the purpose of causing such 
animals to be pursued by a dog or dogs. 
The bill, as amended, is now law. Yet 
why such a law if this abominable cruelty 
is not practised in training dogs for dog 
racing? Of course you do not see it at the 
races. There you are told all is done by 
kindness. If Massachusetts doesn’t reverse 
its vote on dog racing by the referendum 
next year, we shall be greatly surprised. At 
one dog race track in this state, at Revere, 
the money taken in by the people running 
the gambling amounted to $6,127,374, and 
this betting was done by 700,000 people. One 
wonders how many of these night gamblers 
will be wanting the city or state to be tak- 
ing care of them next winter! 


Our Schools and Crime 


HE average age of the criminal of the 

United States is 23 years. In all the 
prisons of the United States the largest age 
group is around 19, and the next largest 
age group 18. 

These words are quoted from reports 
made before a Senate Hearing Committee 
upon the subject of “Character Education.” 
At that hearing Dr. John A. Randan, of 
Rochester, New York, regarded as an au- 
thority on the subject, said: “The home, the 
church and other agencies in contact with 
children have a major responsibility for the 
character training of youth. Nevertheless, 
the public school system is the only Govern- 
ment-supported agency through which de- 
ficiencies in the training of children may be 
remedied, the public schools must do the jov 
if character building efforts are to be con- 


ducted and co-ordinated.” 

This was always Mr. Angell’s contention 
when talking or writing about Humane Ed- 
ucation. Of the possible criminals of the 
future only a few can be reached in the 
home or the church, but, with few excep- 
tions, they are in our schools. Years of ex- 
perience have taught a great multitude of 
teachers that Humane Education in the 
schools is a vital factor in character build- 
ing. Rarely will you find in our jails or 
prisons, either among the young or old, one 
who in childhood days was taught to be just 
and kind to helpless animals. All prison 
records bear out this statement. 

Since Mr. Angell founded the American 
Humane Education Society there have been 
organized, chiefly in the schools of the Uni- 
ted States by workers of this Society, 210,- 
809 Bands of Mercy with a total member- 
ship of between five and six million chil- 
dren. Can one estimate what this has meant 
for a better citizenship? The Society now 
has thirteen paid humane education work- 
ers visiting the schools of their several 
states. In addition, it is one of the societies 
federated with the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and through that organization, with its 
million and a half members, is reaching an- 
nually many thousands of parents, teachers 
and children. 


Compulsory Military 
Training 


A bill is before Congress to amend the 
National Defense Act so that “no Reserve 
Officers Training Corps unit shall be es- 
tablished in any school or college until such 
institution shall have satisfied the Secre- 
tary of War that the enrollment is elective 
and not compulsory.” If you are opposed to 
this military training where students are 
expelled from our schools and colleges who 
have conscientious objections to war and all 
it stands for, write to your senator and 
representative when Congress assembles 
again and ask for a copy of the law and his 
attitude toward it. 
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Song for a New Calf 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


the morning, 


And it shivered in ihe early morning 


breeze; 


And the meadow larks were singing and 


the mocking birds were singing, 


And it heard a whispered singing in the 


trees. 


the morning, 


When the mist was hanging low across 


the hill, 


And it staggered on its feet, on its smail 


unsteady feet, 


And the mother stood and watched it 


and was still. 


the morning, 

With the softness of the morning in its 
eye; 

And I think the morning loved it and the 
trees and birds all loved it, 

And the sun shown down to bless it 
from the sky. 


Performing Animals 


T needs imagination to realize that what 

we cannot see is there all the same; and 
there is need for some awakening of the 
public mind to the methods by which ani- 
mals are trained to give performances al- 
together outside their natural aptitudes. If 
once we could be made to understand how 
and why the animals do their tricks, only 
the most callous among us would remain in- 
different. How can we be made to under- 
stand? 

I do not know. Like the keen huntsman 
who is offended by the suggestion that he 
is blameworthy, the animal-trainer indig- 
nantly denies that he is cruel. But he is 
cruel. He does not mean to be cruel. He 
thinks he is not cruel. That is a kind of 
invincible ignorance; for he is a man with- 
out imagination. The only thing to be dene, 
therefore, is to ask the public if it realizes 
how the performances it enjoys are pro- 
duced. 

Unfortunately, the opponents of cruelty 
to animals are too often fanatical. They 
spoil a good case, an unanswerable case, by 
extravagance. They shout, “You brutes!” 
when they should try to explain to the 
trainers, with such kindness as they can 
muster (for in this they, too, must be ani- 
mal-trainers), what is wrong with the 
whole business. If they explained, it is 
probable that the trainers, poor souls, 
would not be able quite to understand; but 
at least others, who are not trainers, might 
awaken to the fact that unseen and undelib- 
erate cruelty is still a cause of indescribable 
pain and fear. The slogan, “whatever is 
natural is right,” may ve questionable, it 
is certainly true that whatever is unnatural 
is wrong. The performances of animals on 
the stage are unnatural. If we all refused 
any longer to witness them, they would 
cease. 

FRANK SWINNERTON in Foreword to 
“Heaven’s Rage” 


It came in the morning, in the newness of 


It came in the morning, in the sweetness of 


It came in the morning, in the gladness of 
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IN THE MEADOWS (Le Rolle) 


Our Hats Off to George 
Arliss 


N the Film Weekly appeared, August 4, 

an interview with Mr. Arliss, the actor. 
We reproduce a paragraph or two which 
will delight our readers: 

Mr. Arliss: I have a definite ruie that 
animals shall not be introduced in my fiims. 
My reason is, firstly, because I feel that 
animals should not be exploited in any way 
for our benefit, and, secondly, because I 
know that when animals have been used in 
films there has always been a certain a- 
mount of cruelty. I have frequently cut 
from scenarios incidents introducing fights 
of birds, monkeys, or dogs, and it has been 
my experience that such cuts always im- 
proved the play because the incidents were 
really irrelevant to the story. 

It is difficult to prove the existence of 
cruelty to a person who has made up his 
mind there is no cruelty. It may be argued, 
for example, that the feelings of a horse 
are different from a human being. But 
how can a human being estimate the feel- 
ings of a horse? I do not say that all an- 
imal films are cruel, but cruelty cannot be 
judged from apparently harmless screen ef- 
fects, and as a practical policy, the only 
remedy is to stop the use of animals in 
films. 

I, myself, know many films, especially 
wild animal films, which could not have 
been produced without considerable cruelty. 
It may be taken for granted that it is prac- 
tically impossible to get effective screen re- 
sults without considerable cruelty in any 
film where animals are largely exploited. 

So strongly do I feel on this question that 
I have had serious thoughts of abandoning 
my career as an actor and going around the 
country lecturing against animal pictures. 
I have already written strong letters of pro- 
test to heads of the film business, and I 
have warned them that, if the exhibition 
of cruel animal pictures is not stopped, 
there will be trouble. 

The only practical remedy is to render 
such pictures unprofitable to produce by 
inciting public opinion against them. 


The Black Sheep of Aran 


ELLA MCELLIGOTT 


ANY people who saw the beautiful 

film “The Man of Aran,” shown re- 
cently in various parts of the country, be- 
came acquainted for the first time with the 
Aran Islands, the spot where the picture 
showing the natives’ struggle for a living 
in a rocky, barren place, was filmed. 

The Aran Islands are like the Galapagos 
Islands. Everyone has heard of them, but 
few know where they are. They are situ- 
ated about thirty miles out from Galway, on 
the West Coast of Ireland; three in number. 

The first thing the visitor notices on his 
trip to Aran are the black sheep, rather 
strange to behold, if one has never seen 
them before. Browsing about the rock 
strewn fields, they present an odd appear- 
ance, but somehow fit in well with the wild 
and beautiful countryside. 

Aran black sheep are inquisitive. They 
stop their task of pulling at the green 
grasses to stare at you, and they will con- 
tinue looking at you as long as you keep 
observing them. Of course they are unac- 
customed to spectators, as visitors to Aran 
are few, and the natives have no time to 
stand idly watching sheep. 

These black sheep have a saucy appear- 
ance, and their black curly wool accentu- 
ates their glowing eyes. Sometimes one 
finds a flock of white sheep in a field, with 
two or three black ones sporting about, and 
these look like proverbial black sheep who 
have strayed away from their own fold. 


The Aran Islanders would be sorely lost 
without their sheep, both black and white. 
Their fleece provides the clothing that keeps 
out the chill wet winds. The women wear 
large red woolen skirts of generous pro- 
portions that are very picturesque. The 
wool is dyed, spun and woven into cloth on 
the island. Jerseys and trousers for the 
men, who need to be warmly dressed on 
their fishing trips, are made from the wool 
of the black sheep. Fine warm stockings, 
too, are made for everyone from the black 
wool. 

The supply of animals on the islands is 
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limited, as the people have but little money 
to buy -tock. As long as they are able to 
get enough to eat by fishing and raising 
fowl, they do not complain. An occasional 
feast of Aran lamb makes the day a well 
remembered one. 

Sights familiar to all Irish countrysides 
are secr. in Aran. The pony and trap, lit- 
tle donkeys pulling tiny cars, and an odd 
horse, pass one on the road. Cows are 
scarce, but here and there one may be seen 
grazing in silence with the sheep. Pigs 
are more plentiful, and nearly every little 
cottage has a fat little fellow grunting 
away in satisfaction, or perhaps displeas- 
ure, at his fare. 

The birds of Aran are numercus and var- 
ied, especially birds found about the water. 
Fish of all kinds help to feed the people, 
and in an emergency one can make a meal 
of an assortment of shellfish found near the 
shore. 

One who likes a simple life, where nature 
is always near, can find it in the Aran Is- 
lands. They are becoming better known, 
since the natives speak the old Irish lan- 
guage, Gaelic, which the Irish government 
is now trying to revive. Teachers and stu- 
dents come from all over Ireland to talk 
to the people and get the true pronuncia- 
tion. 

The people are most agreeable, too, with 
the patience that comes from the struggle 
they put forth to wrest a living from fields 
that are rock strewn. Some one has said 
the Aran Islands are nature’s own rock 
garden. There is scarcely a foot of ground 
that hasn’t rocks, boulders, and pebbles in- 
termixed with the crops and grass. 

Anyone who has been to Aran will find 
his thoughts turning to them often, and, 
strange as it may seem, he recalls most. 
easily the black sheep, with elf-like expres- 
sion. Their haunting look stays with one, 
and seems to beckon the traveler back. 
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On Cussedness in Animals 
WALTER A. DYER 


HAVE yet to find the man or woman, 
l| however fond of animals, who is not 

sometimes exasperated by them. There is 
something about a balky horse, for example, 
that causes the gorge to rise, and only se- 
vere self-control prohibits the angry use of 
the whip. 

There are times when my cow is most 
irritating. When I am leading her in from 
pasture she suddenly spies a bit of clover 
or some other dainty and stops short. There 
are days when she will not stand still for 
the milking. I no sooner get the stream 
coming well than she shifts just enough to 
spoil the rhythm and I have to stop and 
hitch the stool nearer. Then I soon have to 
hitch it back again. Pure cussedness, it 
seems, and I am strongly tempted to rise 
and give her a resounding crack with the 
milking stool. 

There are times when my dog takes it into 
his funny head to disobey—or, what is even 
more trying, to appear stupid. I call him 
as he goes trotting down the road. He 
turns and looks at me with uncomprehend- 
ing eyes. “I’m sorry,” he seems to say, “but 
I don’t understand you. I think I’ll be on 
on my way.” Or he remains just out of 
reach when I want to leash him, and when 
I make a lunge for him he playfully prances 
off. Just a game, he seems to think. He 
is normally most intelligent, and I know 
that he knows exactly what I mean all the 
time. He is recalcitrant and obstinate and 
I boil inwardly at my impotence. “If I 


ever get my hands on that dog—” I mutter. 

I believe this to be a common experience, 
and there is something about it that tries 
human patience to the utmost. The reaction 
of anger is inevitable. 


The sin, however, 


Of this handsome horse, Major Hume Pollock, Hon. Treasurer of Our Dumb Friends’ 
League, London, England, says, “He carried me for three and a half years in France 
and Flanders. I brought him home. He went over the Great Divide in 1932. As kind 


as a child with the courage of a lion.” 


is not in feeling exasperated but in yielding 
to the exasperation. The truly humane 
person will get mad and not punish. 

I have never owned a donkey, but I think 
that this animal must be the most exasper- 
ating of all living creatures. I am sure that 
it is one of the most beaten. The donkey 
is undeniably stubborn, and stubbornness 
inevitably awakens human ire. You remem- 
ber the story of Balaam. He was a hard, 
cruel, tyrannical sort of man who consideret 
his ass his property, to do with as he chose. 
He beat the ass three times because she 
shféd at the sight of the bright angel of 
the Lord, a vision at first withheld from 
the eyes of her master. Of course he was 
exasperated. 

“And the Lord opened the mouth of the 
ass, and she said unto Balaam, What have 
I done unto thee, that thou hast smitten 
me these three times? 

“And Balaam said unto the ass, Because 
thou hast mocked me: I would there were 
a sword in my hand, for now I would kill 
thee.” 

Oh, he was very angry, Balaam was. 
Quite beside himself with rage. Almost to 
the point of destroying his own property, 
which of course is madness. 

“And the ass said unto Balaam, Am I not 
thine ass, upon which thou hast ridden ever 
since I was thine unto this day? was I ever 
wont to do so unto thee?” 

You will recall also Stevenson’s donkey, 
“Modestine.” “Father Adam had a cart, 
and to draw the cart a diminutive she-ass, 
not much bigger than a dog, the color of a 
mouse, with a kindly eye and a determined 
under-jaw. There was something neat and 
high-bred, a quakerish elegance, about the 
rogue that hit my fancy on the spot.” 

Yet is was not long before Stevenson lost 
his temper with Modestine. He fell a vic- 
tim to the donkey’s curious power to arouse 
human wrath. Several times he beat her. 
In the end, however, he relented. He be- 
came aware of the donkey’s true character 
and there was awakened in him some of 
that sympathy which too often slumbers in 
us. 
“For twelve days we had been fast com- 
panions; we had traveled upward of a hun- 
dred and twenty miles, crossed several re- 
spectable ranges, and jogged along with our 
six legs by many a rocky and many a boggy 
byroad. After the first day, though some- 
times I was hurt and distant in manner, I 
still kept my patience; and as for her, poor 
soul! she had come to regard me as a god. 
She loved to eat out of my hand. She was 
patient, elegant in form, the color of an 
ideal mouse, and inimitably small. Her 
faults were those of her race and sex; her 
virtues were her own.” 

I am glad that Stevenson associated with 
Modestine long enough to come to under- 
stand her. His experience contradicts the 


belief that beating a donkey is a necessity. 
Nor is beating a horse or a cow or a dog. 
Exasperating at times they are, but kind- 
ness will win in the long run. And I some- 
times wonder if we are never exasperating 
to them. 
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Man’s Oldest Animal Friend 


CLARA RADER 


T is said that there is a queer link be- 

tween man and dog that exists between 
man and no other creature,and that the 
dog voluntarily ranged himself by man’s 
side ages ago, but why, when or where this 
friendly relationship began authorities on 
The origin of the 


dogs are not certain. 


dog remains hidden, but there is much evi- 
dence that he was the helper and compan- 
ion of man in prehistoric times. 

In China the dog appears to have been 
domesticated and greatly prized some thou- 
sands of years before the Christian era, for 
one of the most ancient manuscripts in a 
Thibetan monastery says that dogs were 
used to destroy wolves and to protect sheep 
in the remotest times of man’s history. This 
manuscript is believed to have been written 
about 3000 B. C. 

The earliest recorded reference in Egypt 
to the dog is the picture of “Abakaru,” the 
dog of Cheops, the Pharaoh who, in 3733 
B. C., commenced the structure of the great 
pyramid at Ghizeh. Rameses II. had the 
images of his four favorite hounds buried 
with him, Tutankhamen had the effigies of 
his two favorite mastiffs in his tomb, and 
other Pharaohs had their favorite dogs 
sculptured or pictured on the walls of their 
burial sites. 

In certain parts of Egypt the dog was 
held in veneration and members of a house 
went into mourning for the death of their 
dog. Anubis, the Egyptian God of the 
dead, was represented by a dog’s head 
emblematic of his character of fidelity 
and watchfulness. The Ethiopians at one 
time held the dog in such high esteem that 
they crowned one king and kept him in 
great estate. He lived in royal splendor 
surrounded by a retinue of attendants. 

In Assyria the dog was undoubtedly 
man’s companion in the chase, for many 
carvings in stone depicting hunting scenes 
show an animal very like the greyhound 
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today. Instances of the use of war dogs 
are also numerous in ancient times. They 
were not only used for combat, but also 
for following up fugitives and for the pro- 
tection of the camps. We also find many 
historical cases of dogs being used for per- 
sonal guardianship. Plutarch tells the 
story of a watch dog of an Athenian temple 
that tracked a thief who had stolen valu- 
ables from the house of the gods, following 
the man many days 
and refusing to eat 
poisoned food that the 
thief tried to make 
him take. 

The Hindu and the 
Mohammedan dislike 
dogs, but in the an- 
cient books of India 
are legends and sto- 
ries showing that the 
dog’s fidelity and so- 
cial attractions were 
once prized even in 
that country. One 
story is of a righteous 
pilgrim coming to the 
gates of heaven with 
i his dog. He was told 
to enter but his dog 
must be left outside. 
“All right then, f 
~ don’t go in,” said the 
pilgrim, who thought 
» heaven would be no 
heaven for him with- 
out his faithful 
friend. 

In the legends and traditions of every 
country the figure of the dog appears. Un- 
til very recently the people of Borneo be- 
lieved that a dog watched at the Gates of 
Paradise. Ancient proverbs and supersti- 
tions about the dog have come down to us 
and history bears out the fact that the dog 
was from earliest times man’s ally, friend 
and guardian, as he is today. 
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Little Shadow Pets 


MINA M. TITUS 


When all the house is still and dark 
And Memory’s Lamp is lit, 

Those litle ghosts of pets we've owned 
Steal back and by us sit. 


With bright, dark eyes they speak to us 
Of distant yesterdays, 

With tail e-wag and head a-tilt 
In dear, remembered ways. 


So real they seem, we reach a hand 
To stroke a« silken head, 

And think we hear familiar barks 
When well-loved name is said. 


No human heart that once has known 
A furry comradeship 

But when the house is still and dark 
Hears tiny ghost paws trop. 


They're with us still in memory’s niche, 
Tho’ Starry Fields they've crossed, 

Those furry wraiths of shadow pets 
That we have loved and lost. 
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‘6 Piper” 


HILDA BRUCE 


O one knew where he came from, but 
N joyous, carefree, and nonchalant, he 
had appeared on the scene. Something about 
his gay, careless air suggested the Pied 
Piper (not that he piped sweet, entrancing 
music, or came with lilting step, or had an 
enthralied following, for he didn’t). His 
only music was a deep, discordant bark; 
his iilting step, a clumsy gallop; and his 
only following, the numerous fleas which 
annoyed him by day and night. But as [ 
say there was something about him that led 
us to name him “Piper,” and he assumed 
the name without question, only an affirm- 
ing wag of his tail and an expectant glint in 
his brown eyes. Of course, I am sure he 
would have assumed any appellation just 
as readily, for it mattered little to hin— 
“A rose by any other name—” and he could 
appreciate juicy bones and affection no 
matter what his cognomen. 

The momentous question of a name hay- 
ing been decided upon, and so willingly as- 
sented to, Piper firmly implanted himself 
on the front doorstep and refused to be 
moved. He was a permanent fixture and 
no amount of “shooing” and “scatting” by 
the gentle gray-haired lady next door could 
depress his exuberant spirit or budge him 
from his seat in her best porch chairs. 
Driving away was interpreted by him as 
“come hither,” and he established himself 
as guard and protector of our humble Ari- 
zona home. 

He was a young dog, chronologically 
speaking, but a patriarch in the art of dep- 
redation and destruction. He was without 
a pedigree, or if he did have one it was 
safely buried in a deep, dark past. His ap- 
pearance was not an asset or aided attrac- 
tion. He was mud-colored, and usually mud- 
covered, for his greatest delight was to 
scout around in the irrigation canal when 
it was empty, or to give his fleas a bath 
when the ditch was partially full. Always 
after his strenuous ablutions he chose the 
white cover of the day bed for his resting- 
place. His ungainly size and general ap- 
pearance was accountable only to the fact 
that his forbears must have been part camel 
—for he truly seemed a product of the 
desert. His affection was unlimited, and 
loyally and protectively he barked every 
agent, friend, or casual acquaintance off 
the premises. In fact every passer-by, 
should one but turn an eye toward the 
house, was heralded as a potential enemy; 
but one had only to speak kindly and Piper 
greeted him with a vociferous welcome, as 
would be accorded an old-time friend. 

His protective nature made him the 
champion of all the small dogs, and, strange 
as it may seem, the cats, of the neighbor- 
hood. But his special object of affection 
was a Pekingese. To every large dog Piper 
bristled up in great consternation, and it 
was with dire forebodings that the family 
set out for a walk if Piper was about— 
and he always was about. A walk with 
Piper meant the company of at least an- 
other half-dozen dogs. The first dog would 
be met and barked at, and if he accepted the 
welcome he could trot along in our trail. 
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If. however, he barked back, Piper after 
much ado would pounce to my side for pro- 
tection, leaving the other dog to go on 
about its business. A following of one dog 
is not bad, even three or four was to be 
endured, but when a stroll of a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon ends with a following of 
thirteen dogs, even the least superstitious 
feels a sense of annoyance. 

After this episode Piper was firmly and 
distinctly ordered to stay at home. Satis- 
fied that he was securely fastened, we 
started out without so much as a backward 
glance at the downhearted, but silent dog. 
After walking a few blocks we had an un- 
canny feeling that someone was following 
us. On turning we found Piper, however, 
sitting dejectedly in the road a block behind, 
never offering to come farther. We went 
on a few blocks; again there was the feel- 
ing of being followed, and again we turned. 
Piper was still motionless in the road, but 
the space between us was still just a block. 
We went on—we looked back. Piper still 
sat with the same woebegone expression, 
but always only a block behind. However, 
when we arrived at our destination, in some 
mystifying way Piper was waiting at the 
entrance—waiting to welcome us without 
rebuke or comment—only a_ triumphant 
gleam in his eyes. 

Later we left the desert and with it we 
left Piper—Piper, the awkward, flea-ridden 
mongrel whose market value was null and 
void, but whose affection, love, and faith 
could not be price-tagged. It was with a 
queer lump in our throats that we left him 
with the kindly friends across the way. 

Again the West calls us, but sometimes I 
wonder if it is entirely the gorgeous splen- 
dor of snow-capped mountains, the smell 
of pungent sagebrush, the peace and soli- 
tude of the desert, the promise of health 
that lure us. Rather, perhaps, it is the 
hope of seeing once more an ungainly, mud- 
colored, mud-covered dog of no definable 
breed, but with a bit of camel in his ances- 
try, sitting in the middle of the sun-baked 
adobe road, waiting with wistful expectancy 
to thump forth his warm, clumsy, affection- 
ate welcome. 
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A Poetic Protest Against 
Dog Racing 


Protests against dog racing continue to 
come in and the latest is in poetic form. The 
contributor is George Murphy of 179 Lex- 
ington Street, East Boston. 


I’m the Dog 
Now, I’m the Dog! 
Does anyone think of me? 
I’m Man’s best friend— 
That is, I used to be. 
I s’pose I’ve had my day 
To bark and run, carefree; 
So now, I stand condemned 
To die an early death—commercially! 


I’m not a horse! 
Or ox, or mule, or ass; 
But love like mine, for man, 
No creature can surpass. 
The horse—for race and war; 
The ox—to heed the goad; 
The dog—to lead the blind— 
Man’s dangers to forebode. 


No dog was born to race 
In this unkindly way; 
O, Mr. Angell, dear, 
Look down on us, we pray! 
Or Man! our years are few, 
We live to hunt and play; 
Where is our constant friend— 


Dog Races 


The New Jersey Supreme Court, in de- 
claring unconstitutional an act permitting 
dog races with pari-mutuel betting, dismis- 
ses the “emergency” claim of the propon- 
ents of the measure. “It can never,” says 
the court, “be said to justify a gambling en- 
terprise, so that municipalities may obtain 
revenue to the great prejudice of some fam- 
ilies and the hindrance of trade and indus- 
try and the corruption of morals of youth.” 

And this is good doctrine irrespective of 
constitutional considerations. 

—Springfield Republican 


TEACH YOUR DOGS TO BE GENTLEMEN 
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Do Your Friends Like Your 
Dog ? 
MARJORIE R. STANLEY 


F you want your friends to like your dog 

you must teach him manners. He’s a 
lovable rascal, but he has no way of know- 
ing that people don’t like him to bark at 
them when they come to see you, or to 
jump on them, or climb in their laps and 
lick them behind the ear. Neither does he 
know that your neighbor friends.object to 
his coming over and tracking up their porch- 
es, chasing their cats, and digging in 
their flower beds; or that more than any- 
thing they hate to have him trying to scare 
the man out of the moon with his barking 
at night. 

Well what can be done about it? Let’s 
take that first trick of barking at callers. 
It’s a dog’s nature to bark, you say, and 
he isn’t cross—he’s just talking. All right. 
You like to talk and laugh, but your mother 
wouldn’t stand for your shouting at her 
friends every step of the way from the gate 
to the door, would she? She'd tell you in 
no uncertain terms to behave yourself and 
stop your noise. Well then, that’s what you 
should do to Tige. Make him understand 
it just isn’t done in better class dog fam- 
ilies. 

In the same way teach him what “down” 
means. No matter how much your friends 
like dogs they don’t want their good clothes 
ruined with sharp claws and muddy feet. 
Don’t be half-hearted in your training. 
Make him understand he must mind. This 
doesn’t mean you have to banish him from 
the room. Every dog loves company, so 
let him come up in a dignified manner 
to be greeted and petted a bit. Then make 
him lie down. It is better not to take your 
dog with you when you go to see your 
friends, but if you do, put him on a leash. 
A strange place excites him into unnatural 
behavior. He wants to sniff and snoop in- 
to every corner, and it takes a pretty good 
friend to overlook your dog’s prying ways. 
Teach him to lie quietly beside you, and not 
whine nor fuss. 

As far as this barking at night business 
is concerned, shutting him up is a good 
preventative. A watch dog is better in the 
house anyway, where he can waken the 
family and not the neighbors when occasion 
demands. If he is roaming about outside 
he’s sure to get into mischief. He’ll prob- 
ably race about all night, barking at noth- 
ing, and then want to sleep all day instead 
of playing with you. Some of the most 
rascally chicken thieves in dogdom are made 
by the habit of allowing a dog to run loose 
at night. 

Keep him home in the daytime by making 
a playmate of him. He won’t want to run 
off and snoop into the neighbors’ yards if 
there’s danger of missing some fun at home. 
If you do see him out of bounds whistle him 
back, and pet him when he comes. He’li 
soon learn that home is the nicest place to 
be. 

In short, teach your dog to be a gentle- 
man. Then instead of a sly kick, your 
friends will give him a pat on the head and 
say, “I like your dog—he’s such a nice fel- 
low! ” 
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AGENTS tw take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS ‘relating to animals, particularly 
Prose artuucles vt about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


But They Didn’t Give Their 
Lives 


HE International News tells us that in 

Russia a monument to the unknown 
dog was unveiled at the Institute of Experi- 
mental Medicine. The inscription on the 
monument, bearing the stone image of a 
dog, reads: “In memory of all dogs which 
have given their lives for physiological ex- 
periment for the purpose of prolonging hu- 
man life and improving human health.” But 
they didn’t give their lives. Their lives 
were taken from them. 

All honor to the men who are willing to 
die “to prolong human life and improve hu- 
man health.” Perhaps there are more dogs 
than men who, if they could speak, would 
give their lives for what they thought 
might benefit humanity but they are never 


asked, and if they were they could not an- 
swer. 


For Killing a Dog 


A dog catcher in Sand Springs, Okla- 
homa, paid twenty-five cents for every dog 
he kills, has been resorting to the brutality 
of a club because it cost him, he said, too 
much to buy shells for his gun. The story 
of his brutality has led to his arrest and we 
hope to his conviction. Heaven pity the dog; 
of Sand Springs and any other city or town 
that permits such inhumane methods of dis- 
posing of its unwanted animals. We are 
publishing this at the earnest request of 
two citizens. 


In the Land of the Bible 


We have already called attention to the 
excellent work being done in Palestine by a 
resident there, Mr. N. B. Matta. On his 
own initiative, and at his own expense, he 
has been doing his best to awaken interest 
in the welfare of animals and especially in 
Humane Education. He has even published 
a book upon the claims of all animal life 
for justice and kindness. His means are 
exhausted. We shall be glad to transmit to 
him any financial help any of our readers 
might like to send him. We have testimo- 
nials as to his character and work. 
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The Fatal Parachute Jump 


T Danville, Va., August 13, a little dog 
A was shoved off an airplane with a 
parachute to amuse a crowd of watching 
people. He fell to his death. The parachute 
failed to open. 

As we see it, no man has a right to jeop- 
ardize the life of his horse or dog or any 
other of his animals for his own personal 
gain when no necessity demands it. He may 
risk his own life in dangerous steeple-chase 
races, or in airplanes, if he chooses. That 
he does of his own free will. But when he 
puts his animals in peril of life or limb they 
have nothing to say about it. 

Recently we learned of two aviators who 
had purchased a large Newfoundland dog 
to take with them in their flying machine 
on a long journey. We wondered if they 
thought of what it might mean to the dog. 
We obtained their address. We wrote them 
making a plea for the dog. They never re- 
plied. 


“Tet Us Praise Good Men” 


Chief of Police George Sears of San Di- 
ego, California, refused to be influenced by 
a writ of mandamus which would have com- 
pelled him to grant a license to open a 
comedy bull-fight in that city. ‘The Supe- 
rior Court upheld his action. He headed off 
another of those oft repeated attempts to 
introduce bull-fighting into this country. 


The Radio and Birds 


Wonderful things are being learned 
through scientific study of the radio and 
the influence upon our reception of forces 
emanating from the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. Now the London Daily Telegraph 
gives us this: 

A curious effect of high-power wireless 
waves upon homing pigeons has been dis- 
covered in Paris recently. About twenty 
homers were liberated during the broad- 
casting of waves of varying power, and it 
was found that the birds were unable to 
leave the magnetic field set up by the most 
powerful electro magnetic waves within the 
capacity of the station. 

For three minutes the birds struggled to 
escape from the charmed circle but in every 
instance they ultimately turned and “plan- 
ed” back towards the aerial. 


Humane Work in Naples 


Many of our readers are familiar with 
that celebrated Italian city, Naples. Many 
have contributed to its society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. They will be 
interested in these few statistics of last 
year’s work: Sticks, prods, stakes with 
iron points, whips and other cruel instru- 
ments confiscated, 15,842; extra help ani- 
mals attached to 26,785 vehicles needing 
this help; vehicles hauled up steep grades 
by tractors, 1,511. In addition, 30,726 lazy 
drivers and passengers were made to alight 
and walk till the vehicles reached level 
ground. There are many bad, steep hills in 
Naples. This is a fine record. 
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The Horses of England’s 
King 

EN fine bay horses, all of them young 

and unused to the excitement of 
cheering crowds and waving flags, trotted 
round and round the lofty, tan-floored Rid. 
ing School of the Royal Mews at Bucking- 
ham Palace. They were being prepared for 
the Jubilee celebrations, for even the re. 
sources of the Royal Stables will be taxed 
to the utmost to provide all the horses 
which will be needed in the processions, and 
I was fortunate enough to arrive «at the 
Mews just in time to watch their half-hour 
of training. 

In the center stood a group of fourteen 
or fifteen men, armed with drums, cymbals, 
tambourine, flags and handkerchiefs, while 
more flags hung from the struts of the roof, 
The noise began, subdued at first to accus- 
tem the horses to it gradually, then louder, 
until the School re-echoed with the clamor. 
Flags waved and volleys of handclapping 
and cheering rang out—but the horses trot- 
ted calmly on. After six lessons in Jubilee 
behavior, only one of them showed signs 
of restlessness—a young bay only recently 
arrived at the Mews. Appropriately, for 
this will be his first state appearance, 
his name is “Jubilee.” 

His Majesty’s stables are, of course, the 
admiration of all horse-lovers. Everything 
possible is done to add to the well-being of 
his horses. The spotless stables are tiled in 
soft green; there is a farriery, and a phar- 
macy. 

The remarkable size of most of the King’s 
horses is especially impressive. But, of 
course, size and strength are essential in 
animals which draw the heavy State coaches 
and wear the ornate State harness. The 
wonderful gilt State Coach, used at the Cor- 
onation and at the opening of Parliament, 
for instance, weighs four tons, and requires 
a team of eight horses to draw it. The 
harness of each horse which will draw the 
King’s coach in the Jubilee processions 
alone weighs 112 pounds! The powerful 
horses in the Royal Stables, however, are 
fully equal to any such demands upon their 
strength. 

I was pleased to hear that there is 
absolutely no foundation for the statement 
which appeared in a famous daily newspa- 
per recently—that the Greys are docked 
and that their sweeping tails are merely 
“dummies!” No horses in the Royal Sta- 
bles are docked, and certainly no dummy 
tails are now used to adorn them. The 
horses’ long sweeping, well-tended tails are 
the pride of the Staff of the Stables. 

And the extreme care which is given to 
the Royal horses continues to the last, for 
when they are no longer fit for duty, they 
are humanely destroyed. 

—Animals Magazine 

Begin now to prepare for Humane Sun- 
day and Be Kind to Animals Week next 
year. The dates selected are: Humane 
Sunday, April 19; Be Kind to Animals 
Week, April 20—25, 1936. Because of va- 
cation in the Boston schools, Friday, April 
17, will be observed as Humane Day in 
schools of that city. 
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Dr FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. MAcoMBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHarLes G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puitip STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwo »d 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Davip A. BOLTON 
Harvey R. FULLER Howarp WILLAN) 


County Prosecuting Officers 
DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Ropert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
WINFIELD E DUNHAM Att'eboro Bristol 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


HerMAN N. 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
ethuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Howarp F. WoopDWARD, Pres.; Mrs. THos H. Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A.. 189 
Longwood Avenue. Boston —Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE. Pres.; Mrs. Harry Coie, Treas.; Mrs. 
AGNES P. FIsHER, Ch. Work Com. 


_ Springfield Branch Auxiliary— Mrs. DoNALp C. 
Kipse, Pres.; Mrs. AARON BAGG, Treas. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary —Mrs. RicHarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; MISS BESSIE SMALL, Treas. 


Horses Watered 


During July and August the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. maintained four stations 
in Boston for the watering of horses. At- 
tendants at these places gave water to 13,- 


760 animals—an average of 237 for each 
working day. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 

. DAILEY, v.mp., Chief of Staff 
SCHNEIDER, v.m.p, Asst. Chief 
SCHROEDER, b.v m. 
. SCHNELLE, v.M 
MUNSON, v ™.p. 
. BLAKELY, v.M pD. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
R. EvANS, V.M.D. 
. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 915 Cases 2,579 
Dogs 644 Dogs 2,065 
Cats 256 Cats 459 
Horses 7 Birds 44 
Birds 4 Horses ‘4 
Monkeys 2 Goats 2 
Rabbit 1 Rabbits 2 
Squirrel 1 
Operations 864 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


131,742 
Dispensary Cases 314,504 
The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital ............ 101 
Cases entered in Dispensary .......... 405 


MASS. S. P. C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Some Prosecutions in August 

For cruelly infiicting injuries upon a dog, 
a hit-and-run motorist was convicted and 
fined $25. 

Driving a horse unfit by reason of har- 
ness galls, a defendant was fined $10. 

For cruelly stoning a cat and injuring it 
so badly that it had to be killed, offender 
fined $10. 

Working a lame and sore-backed horse 
which the court ordered destroyed, a de- 
fendant was given a three months’ sus- 
pended sentence to the House of Correction. 


Please remember the Massachusetts S, 
P. C. A. in your will. 
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Annual Auxiliary Fair 


HE Annual Fair Day, for the benefit of 

the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, will be held 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Society at 
Hotel Vendome, Commonweaith Avenue, 
Boston, Wednesday, December 11, 1935, 
from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

There will be luncheon at 12:°0, after- 
noon tea, and bridge from 2 to 4. 

Contributions of funds or articles for sale 
will be greatly appreciated and may be sent 
to Mrs. Harry Cole, treasurer, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 

The work of the Women’s Auxiliary is 
primarily for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, helping, par- 
ticularly, to provide special and needed 
equipment. 

Any articles that are contributed to be 
sold at the tables will be gratefully received 
and promptly acknowledged. It is to be hop- 
ed that any financial contributions wilt not 
interfere with the regular gifts of any 
member of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Contributions of gauze, blankets ani ma- 
terials for pads for cages for small animals 
are solicited by the Work Committee of the 
Auxiliary. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 
Miles traveled by humane officers. . 18,853 


Cases investigated 619 
Animals examined 3,722 
Animals placed in homes.......... 123 
Lost anima!s restored to owners.... 33 
Number of prosecutions........... 6 
Number of convictions............ 4 
Horses taken from work.......... 20 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 39 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,114 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


77,240 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Beatrice L. Hall 
of North Attleboro, and Katherine C. Davis 
of Boston. 

September 10, 1935. 
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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JOHN R. MAcoMBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo............. Ecuador 

Charles A. Williams.............. France 

Leonard T. Hawksley........... Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton...... Madeira 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning......... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR AUGUST, 1935 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 18 
Number of addresses made, 128 


Number of persons in audiences, 19,450 


Societies’ Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Soci- 
eties are absolutely safe and yield a 
return according to one’s age. They make 
their appeal ordinarily to people over 40 
years of age. Send the coupon for a free 


folder which gives full details. Fill it in 
and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 


The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, please send me 
the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 


Age 
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Teaching Children Kindness to Animals 


J.J.KELSO, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


HEN a young man—and that 
VV means turning back about forty 

pages—it was my privilege to ad- 
dress many classes of school children on 
Bands of Mercy, and the memory of those 
eager, happy little faces has always been 
a joy and inspiration. There is no subject 
that carries with it such a strong appea! 
to the child-heart as the care and protection 
of birds and dumb animals. While they are 
still unsullied by harsh contact with the 
rough world, children are affectionate and 
trustful and ready to give themselves un- 
stintedly in love for some dog or cat or bird 
that they have adopted as their own. Any 
mother or teacher will bear testimony to 
this. It is not at all difficult to talk to 
children when the subject is dumb animals. 
One bas merely to take the canary—a fam- 
iliar object to all children—and describe 
what would happen if the seed and water 
were forgotten—a lesson in thoughtfulness; 
or the strange fact that so many millions 
of animals are deprived of a voice by which 
to make their wants known, depending en- 
tirely upon the mercy of man who was 
“oiven dominion over them.” 

Stories about the tricks and antics of dog's 
and cats are familiar to everyone, and the 
children become so thoroughly absorbed that 
they will listen with deepest interest to 
even the most trival incidents. Talking to 
a group of children one day, I was explain- 
ing that every created thing had its own 
particular and definite work to do. A lit- 
tle hand went up and a voice asked, “Please, 
sir, what use is a rat?” The explanation 
was given that the rat was exceedingly 
useful as it ate up all the scraps of food 
and refuse that otherwise might cause dis- 
ease. Another small child came aiong 
with the question, “What is a fly good for?” 
and she was informed that flies were sent 
along tc teach the girls how to be good 
housekeepers—not to leave sugar or crumbs 
on the table, or allow garbage to be thrown 
out in a careless way; that their presence 
was always an indication of poor manage- 
ment in the home. But the hardest ques- 
tion of all was presented by a boy of seven 
or eight, who demanded that I should tell 
them just what a mosquito was good for— 
a question that, notwithstanding the lapse 
of years, I am still unable to answer. 

Perhaps they are sent along as a protest 
against stagnant pools and puddles; against 
half-filled rain barrels and other vessels re- 
maining unchanged and uncleansed. For 
water, to be pure and wholesome, must be 
kept in motion, subject to the constant in- 
fluence of sun and air. Mosquitoes never 
thrive in running streams. 

In a practical way, also, the children, 
when their interest is aroused, can be en- 
couraged in politeness, courtesy, thoughtful- 
ness, and helpfulness. At the conclusion of 
a talk I gave once, the teacher told of an 

old woman who lived in a small hovel not 
far from the school and who had very little 
support. She suggested that each child 
might bring one potato the next day, and 
in this simple way both children and teach- 
er were surprised at the accumulation of 


potatoes—one bag and a half—enough ty 
keep the old lady for several weeks. 


Years After 


With the passing years the children haye 
grown to be men and women. One day at 
a social gathering a lady reminded me that 
when a girl of thirteen she had been j resent 
at one of these talks; that now she was 
married and was telling her chiidven the 
same stories and lessons on kindness to an- 
imals. 


A business man, when I was introduced 
tc him one day, told me that he had never 
forgotten a Band of Mercy address he heard 
wher he was a lad and that he still had ir, 
his possession a book he received for writ- 
ing an essay on “Kindness.” 

Probably the most important outcome of 
one of these addresses is the fotiowing 
story, told me by a clergyman, who claimed 
I had been the means of putting him in the 
pulpit. It happened that a day or two af- 
ter I had addressed a Band of Mercy meet- 
ing, his chum’s dog died, and the boys, in 
view of their humane principles, decided to 
give it a proper funeral. To him was as- 
signed the part of clergyman, and in order 
to do the work properly he memorized the 
burial service and had his sisters dress him 
up in full clerical costume. He became so 
much impressed with the appropriate man- 
ner in which he carried through his duties 
that he decided then and there to become 
a clergyman, and in due time his ambition 
was realized. 


How One Society Does It 


ROM the fifteenth annual report of the 

Susquehanna County Humane Society, 

Montrose, Pa., recently received, we quote 
the following :— 


We Visit the Schools 


We have always placed great emphasis 
on humane education. During our 15 years 
we have distributed over 52,000 pamphlets 
and leaflets teaching kindness to animals. 
Part of this distribution was at county 
fairs, but over half of it through teachers 
at their annual institutes. But we have al- 
ways wanted to meet the scholars at close 
range, and during the past year we have 
made a good start in this direction. 

Mrs. Wood, wife of our chief agent, her- 
self a former teacher, has taken up this 
work. This is how she proceeds; she tells 2 
few stories about dogs and cats that have 
saved human lives, then talks about out 
duty to treat animals kindly and finally di- 
rects attention to the work of our society. 
The children are asked to report and to 
have their parents report cases of cruelty 
to us and to bring all unwanted animals to 
our shelter. Attractive humane posters are 
placed on the walls and the children are 
given blotters reproducing the poster pic 
ture, both posters and blotters giving the 
address and ’phone number of our shelter. 
The whole program occupies only from ten 
to twelve minutes. 
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My Vagabond Prince 


ELIZABETH GRIMM SISK 


Flowiny mane and flashing eyes 

With fire in them that never dies; 

Coal-black coat and wavy tail, 

Shining hooves that seem to sail 
Over the road. 


Four white stockings to the knees, 
Nostrils keen to scent each breeze, 
Spirit brave, untiring, true; 
Many « mile I've gone on you 

Along the trails. 


Fleet of foot and strong of frame, 

Among the stars of equine fame 

You rate with me as one of these, 

Your beauty never fails to please 
The passers-by. 


The rhythm of your restless feet 
Shall haunt me with their steady beat 
When years have passed and memory roves 
To the dark prince of twinkling toes 

So dear to me. 


“Black George”’ 


GENEVIEVE V. HUNT 


EORGE” was a giossy black in color, 

with a white star in the center of his 
forehead. He was tali of stature with slen- 
der legs, and a well-shaped head that was 
held so proudly no check strap was ever 
needed. 

Of the many ancedotes attesting to the in- 
telligence and fidelity of this noble horse, 
there is one that is ever foremost in my 
memory. 

On the 22nd of December, almost twenty- 
eight years ago, I accompanied my husband 
on a trip to the country to purchase a tur- 
key for our Christmas dinner. It was a 
grand sunny day, unusually pleasant for 
that time of the year, so I took our baby 
daughter with us. 

We enjoyed every minute of the ride 
along the road that wound through the 
woods—past fields of winter wheat, and 
pastures with friendly horses that whinnied 
a greeting to Black George. 

After our turkey was dressed, the owner 
of the farm insisted that we stay for din- 
ner, and it. was almost five o’clock in the 
afternoon when we prepared for our home- 
ward trip. 

“I’m afraid we’re going to have a storm,” 
the farmer predicted; “better stay here for 
the night.” 

It was true, the weather was changing, 
ugly gray clouds were forming in the sky, 
and a cold wind was beginning to stir. But 
it was cssential that we return to town as 
my husband had an important business en- 
gagement in the morning. 

Black George acted like a two-year-old 
when he was led from the barn. Wild-eyed, 
he sniffed the air and refused to stand still. 
Hardly had we seated ourselves in the 
buggy when he was off and down the road 
like a horse possessed. 

We had covered perhaps seven miles 
when the wind began to blow in freezing, 
tearing blasts, and the snow and sleet came 
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down with such force that soon the whole 
countryside was a glittering icy mass. 

We were on the point of turning back to 
the farm, when almost as quickly as if a 
black curtain had been thrown over us, it 
became dark—so dark we could not see our 
hands before our face. Losing all sense 
of direction we decided to let George have 
his head. He was still keeping up a good 
pace in spite of the blizzard, but as to where 
he was going we did not know. 

“You had better close your eyes,” my 
husband suggested. But I could not. I 
kept staring into that blackness until it 
felt as though my eyes would pop from their 
sockets. To make matters worse, I began 
to think about the narrow road that we had 
to pass over in Salt Creek. There was a 
deep ravine on one side that feil to a depth 
of fifty feet. Suppose Black George should 
stumble or slip on the frozen road at that 
point—perhaps he wasn’t even on the main 
road, maybe he was lost like we were. Oh, 
why had I brought my baby along? 

After awhile George began to slow up 
and to pick his footing more carefully. We 
rode like that for an eternity, it seemed to 
me, when suddenly with a startling jolt my 
side of the buggy went down—then up 
again. My husband found severai matches 
in his pocket and finally succeeded in light- 
ing one long enough to see what had hap- 
pened. 

We were on that narrow road that I had 
been worrying about, and the buggy wheel 
had slid over the edge. If Black George 
had not pulled up just at the right moment, 
we, no doubt, would have been lying on the 
bettom of that ravine—dead. 

Again we rode through that terrible, 
never ending darkness, and I was beginning 
to fear that we would be frozen before we 
reached a place of refuge, when it gradu- 
ally grew lighter, and we discovered that we 
were on the outskirts of town. 

Black George refused to rest even for a 
moment, and kept up a steady gait untii 
we were safe at home. 

Except for slight colds, we were none the 
worse for our harrowing experience, and 
all George needed was a good night's rest 
to make him as fresh as ever. 


Begin now to prepare for Humane Sun- 
day, April 19, and Be Kind to Animals 
Week, April 20—25, 1936. 


MISS SISK AND HER “VAGABOND PRINCE” 
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American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for July, 1935 — 31 Days 


Forage for large animals $ 85.41 
Daily average dogs 7.3 
Forage for same 7.49 
Put to sleep 19 7.45 
Transportation 9.01 
Wages, grooms, etc. 72.23 
Resident secretary’s salary 132.54 
Superintendent’s salary 82.84 
Veterinary’s salary 29.82 
Sundries 36.15 
$462.94 


Entries: 7 horses, 11 mules, 43 donkeys. 

Exits: 2 horses, 9 mules, 32 donkeys. 

Out Patients Treated: 91. 

Superintendent’s Notes: Kilometers traveled, 140; 
cases investigated, 378; animals seen, 5,736; animals 
treated, 1,256; animals transferred to Fondouk Amer- 
ican, 21; pack-saddles (infected) destroyed, 6. 

We have room only for repert of two days’ work 
of the Superintendent in July, but they represent 
well the daily service: 

Monday, July 1, 1935: This morning inspected 
roads and alleys between Place Batha, the Souks Ben 
Safi, then the Medina Souks, returning through Talaa 
Kebira to Bou Jeloud. Did not see any needles or 
goads in whole course. 

After looking over all donkeys at Place Baghdadi. 
through Bou Touil to Bad Jdid Market, where had 


some pack saddles removed and examined all donkeys 
there. 


During this morning’s work I saw many results of 
Delon’s rounds in the native fondouks, proving the 
scrupulous attention to these pack animals in Old 
Fez, impossible to thoroughly examine otherwise, ex- 
cept as this most valuable work is now being carried 
on. Thirty animals today. Two out-patients. 

Thermometer at 116 degrees (Fahrenheit) for heat. 


Wednesday, July 3: Inspected the Mellah dis- 
trict this morning en route to the Fondouk. After- 
wards drove to the Cattle Market with Dr. Grimpret. 
Many donkeys pass here, coming in from the country. 
These Arabs are mostly of the nomadic class and very 
far behind the city dwellers. Confiscated two needles 
and later saw an Arab pricking his donkey with a 
bent needle. Marched him off to the Police post at 
Bou Jeloud; saw Mr. Chancogne, the Commissaire, 
who will charge him before the Pasha Thursday 
morning. 


In Fondouk thirty-four animals today. Three out- 
patients. 


Delon began work at 7:00 A. M., putting to sleep 
an old and suffering dog brought by Dr. Grimpret 
to be cured. 


Whole afternoon at Bab Ftouh (the great gate for 
all traffic into the Northern Sahara.) Looked 
through twenty-seven Fondouks, saw two hundred 
fifty-eight draught animals and medically treated sev- 
enty. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Charles A. Wil- 
liams, writes that for the first six months of 
1934 there was an average at the Fondouk 
of 35 large animals daily at a cost of $3,- 
064.89. The figures for the first six months 
of 1935 show an average of 38.5 large ani- 
mals daily at a cost of $2,742.94. That 
means that there were 643 more hospital- 
ized cases in the six months of 1935 than in 
the six months of 
1934 at a saving of 
$321.95. This saving 
was due to a very 
rigid economy and 
careful buying which, 
not reducing the ef- 
ficiency of the Fon- 
douk, made the in- 
creased work possible. 


. 


Our readers are 
urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals’’ 
various articles and 
request their local ed- 
itors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated 
will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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The Fox 


MARJORIE HUNT PETTIT 


Hark! The hounds are baying. 
A truly fearful sound— 

Skimming up the hillside- 
With noses to the ground. 


How my poor heart hammers! 
How my poor legs quiver! 
I might yet elude them, 
On beyond the river. 


But no! I feel the chill, 

The piercing touch of death. 
My race is run; and I 

Must part with life and breath. 


Then write my epitaph, 

That all who ride may read: 
“He died to further sport, 

And not to fill a need.” 


A Clever Little Coon 


MRS. HUGO GERSTEN 


T about the same time that we got 
A “Bruno,” a puppy, someone presented 
us with a baby coon so young that it had 
never known its mother, but its own mother 
could never have made a more spoiled baby 
of this little chap than did we. As soon as he 
was old enough to know his way around, he 
went indoors or out as he pleased; he dined 
and slept with us; he even shared my after- 
noon bridge parties; he shared our good 
times and our bad; or he could leave any 
time that he saw fit. 

The little coon, or “Bum,” as we called 
him, delighted in curling up in bed with us. 
but the furry little creature would get too 
warm, whereupon he would quite arrogantly 
remove the blankets with his teeth, then 
settle down contentedly while we were freez- 
ing. 

Having no mother to guide him he had 
not learned the trick of washing things as 
thoroughly as wild coons will before eating 
them, but there were certain articles in his 
diet which he washed almost beyond recog- 
nition. He would take strawberries, one at 
a time from his dish at the table, to the 
sink, and scour them, then dip them ia 
sugar many times over, if not halted, de 
vouring them most solemnly. 

When Bum got to eating eggs, I prepared 
a choice egg for him doped with pepper and 
mustard. He cried as though his little 
heart was broken, but he ate no more eggs. 

One night, hearing a great commotion a- 
mong the chickens, I went out and found 
Bum tickling the chickens on their roosts 
by reaching up under them. I chastised 
him too severely, and his feelings hurt, he 
ran away. 

We supposed that Bum had gone to the 
woods and joined his own kind, and that 
we had seen the last of our little pet, but 
one very cold night we were awakened by 
a scratching on the window. A tiny piquant 
face appeared, and we shouted with joy for 
there was Bum. We hastened to let him in, 
and he was tickled to pieces to be back. 
He romped and played with us, then went 
downstairs to get a little lunch, to judge 
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from the sound. Then there was a great 
crash of glass, and another and another. 

I rushed down. Bum had gotten into my 
fruit cupboard, and had opened up several 
jars of jam and jelly, tasting of each, until 
he came to a jar of strained honey which 
was very thick. He had his nose stuck in 
it, and was knocking other jars right and 
left with his strong little elbows, struggling 
to get free. 

Bum stayed with us all through the re- 
maining fall, and through the winter, be- 
coming more and more attached to Bruno, 
who, in turn, thought the coon his pet, and 
jealously guarded it from the neighbors’ 
dogs, as well as protesting violently against 
the lickings which Bum received sometimes 
for his pranks. 

We had workmen to dinner one day, ana 
my cousin, who was visiting, made some ex- 
cellent pumpkin pies for dinner, but when 
we went to serve them, we found them va- 
cant as to filling, which Bum had dipped 
out and devoured. 

But when spring came Bum became very 
restless, and finally one day he disappeared, 
this time never to return. We watched and 
called, and searched the woods all around 
us for our little pet. Bruno mourned for 
his frisky pal, and hunted the country far 
and near. 

Several years went by. We had almost 
forgotten Bum, when a neighbor asked my 
husband to go to what we called the “big 
woods,” coon hunting. They took old Bruno 
with them. 

The men shook a coon from a tree. Sud- 
denly the dog backed off. The coon acted 
strangely, not fighting as coons usually do 
when cornered. Bruno only sniffed at it 
and wagged his tail, much to the astonish- 
ment of the men hunting with my husband. 
My husband stepped up, and there was old 
Bum, grown to an enormous size. They 
tried to make up with him, and although he 
was not much afraid, and showed recogni- 
tion, he was no longer our pet. He had 
made his choice, and nad chosen the great 
forest. 

But the strangest part of all this true 
story, it seems to me, is that Bruno from 
that night to this has absolutely refused to 
go coon hunting. 


What Will Rogers Said 


Just two years ago we published in this 
paper, under the heading, “What Will Ro- 
gers Says,” the following paragraph: 


Here is a queer streak in me...I am no 
hunting man nor fishing either. I just 
don’t want to be shooting at any animal, 
and even a fish I havn’t got the heart to 
pull the hook out of him. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Quail on Toast 
GRACE WALKER 


AN you imagine hurrying into your 

breakfast and finding the menu to be 
quail on toast? Not a hot savory dish for 
the epicure, but a buttery pile of hot toast 
topped by a saucy top-knotted and very 
much alive quail, scolding you for your 
tardiness. This is what’ Mr. Fraiberg of 


THE PUPPY AND THE QUAIL ARE 
THE BEST OF FRIENDS 


9835 Benedict Canyon has to suffer every 
morning that he is late for his breakfast. 
Some months ago Mr. and Mrs. Fraiberg 
were driving home through the canyon. It 
was dusk. Mrs. Fraiberg saw two tiny ob- 
jects in the road and asked her husband to 
stop and investigate. Two motherless baby 
quail! Her gentle hands carried them to 
the safety of her home. Exhaustion and 
fright had sapped their strength until they 
were scarcely able to stand. They did not 
know how to eat. Mr. Fraiberg solved that 
problem by using a toothpick and feeding 
them crumb by crumb, tiny bits of hard 
boiled egg and bird seed. An old felt hat 
warmed by a glowing light globe played 
double for mother quail. Little sister did 
not survive even this tender care, but broth- 
er lived and thrived. He now runs the 
household. A stout-hearted merry fellow, 
this one, with a keen sense of humor. A 
cocky bird and companionable, he dotes on 
company, and if by chance Mrs. Fraiberg 
neglects to include him in a party he makes 
such a protest that he invariably gets his 
way. He follows Mrs. Fraiberg frora room 
to room gossipping cheerfully. He has 4 
grand time living and is something of an 
egotist. He resents being left out of things 
and finds the evening paper a great nui- 
sance as the interest is diverted. As soon 
as Mr. Fraiberg is comfortably hidden be- 
hind the sheets, Mr. Quail plans his attack. 
He starts from the highest point in the 
room and flies directly into the paper. The 
slippery sheets send him sprawling to the 
floor but he does not mind. He is highly 
amused and chuckles as surely as ever 4 
bird did. He gathers himself together after 
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this move and waits then with a certain 
patienc« until his master has finished his 
yeading. He is fond of toast, especially 
the hot buttered variety and sits at the 
table of a morning as a member of the 
family. 

Several weeks ago he decided to do some 
exploring. He flew away. The Fraibergs 
were concerned for his safety, thinking he 
had become so used to domesticity that he 
would surely come to harm. Their fears 
were unnecessary. Mr. Fraiberg was busy 
in his charming garden the next morning 
when he heard a familiar tune. It was an 
apologetic little speech; the prodigal had 
returned and wanted to know how the 
chances were for getting home again. He 
was welcomed! 

Three weeks ago Mr. Fraiberg brought 
home a little Boston puppy. An adorable, 
yound, pink-bellied little fellow. The quail 
was slightly disconcerted at this usurper of 
his domain and decided to be just as indif- 
ferent as possible by ignoring the creature. 
But who can resist a puppy? The quail 
couldn’t. They are the best of friends now. 
At first the skirmishes were a bit one-sided. 
It was so easy for the quail to side step 
the advances of the wobbly puppy, but now 
he plays until he is weary and hops just 
a safe distance from the paws of his play- 
mate. The puppy barks furiously at the 
quail by way of invitation to play and the 
yomp is on. They are a darling pair! 


The Beauty of Pigeons 


I do not know what it is that makes pig- 
eons so interesting to me. unless it is that 
this flight of theirs into the upper world is 
to me the essence of things poetic, the one 
thing which I would like to do myself. The 
sunny sides of the barnyard roofs they oc- 
cupy, the quiet beauty of the yards in which 
they live, their graceful and contented ac- 
ceptance of the simple and the common- 
place, their cooing ease, the chaim of the 
landscapes over which they fly and against 
the outlines of which they are so often ar- 
tistically engraved, are to me of the essence 
of the beautiful. 
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Bird Architecture 


ETHEL MARY BAKER 


IRDS, as well as people, have their own 
B ideas when it comes to building homes, 

and, in their way, exercise just as 
much ingenuity as do humans. Usually they 
are quick to take advantage of the protec- 
tion with which Mother Nature endows 
them, but not always, for there are times 
when they actually seem to court danger. 


For instance, perhaps because they in- 
stinctively love human companionship, rob- 
ins have been known to build in most out- 
landish places. Our mountain bluebirds 
do the same, usurping a mailbox or crawl- 
ing through a hole in a porch roof to build 
among the rafters if houses are not pro- 
vided for them. 


Ordinarily, humming-birds build in trees 
with the nest not far from the ground, an 
artistic piece of work covered with lichens 
and lined with gossamer cobwebs or thistle- 
down, and so much a part of the tree that 
to the casual eye, it’s just another bump 
on a limb. But out in California, a daring 
little hummer perched her nest on the 
socket of an electric light bulb hanging on 
a front porch, and she liked this homesite 
so well that she returned year after year, 
building a new addition at the top, and se- 
curing each one firmly to the cord! 

Mourning doves are downright lazy when 
it comes to home making. A few sticks 
thrown carelessly together, are all that they 
deem necessary. I have seen this shacky 
nest on a bare flat rock, with nothing at ali 
in the bottom to protect the tender skin 
of the baby birds. The flute-voiced bird of 
our plains, the western meadowlark, usu- 
ally builds a tunnel several inches long lead- 
ing to the nest—which is invariably tucked 
away in a clump of dried grass—with ar 
opening so inconspicuous that it seems im- 
possible for so large a bird to go back and 
forth so easily. 

The western lark sparrow aiso builds on 
the ground, a round cup beautifully made 
from sticks and dried grasses, but so clev- 
erly concealed in a clump of weeds that 


THE PHEASANT’S NEST 


unless you happen to get close enough to 
frighten the mother, you’re not very apt 
to find it, and the baby birds are so like 
the nest that one must look twice to be cer- 
tain they are there. 

Another example of splendid collabora- 
tion with nature, is the nest of the ring- 
necked pheasant. Although it is necessarily 
large to accommodate the numerous eggs, 
the coarse, loose straws that form the nest 
are carefully placed flat on the ground in 
a field of grain or alfalfa, and the eggs, 
both olive-green and mud-brown in the 
same nest, are effectively concealed by per- 
fect blending with the shadows and sway- 
ing blades above. This plain, shy mother 
is perhaps the most loyal to her nest of all 
the feathered clan, for although she can 
hear and see the machinery approaching, 
she never deserts it until the last moment— 
which is often just a mornent too late. 

The untidy home of the magpie resem- 
bles a basket of strawy rubbish dumped into 
the top of a tree, preferably a naked, dead 
tree, and straws at loose ends hang in every 
direction. That interesting bird of our 
mountain streams the water ouzel, that can 
swim, dive or float as well as fly above the 
water and hop up and down on the rocks 
as though the slim dark legs concealed min- 
iature coiled springs, is another expert ar- 
chitect. The nest of moss and lichens is 
built close enough to the stream to enable 
the spray to keep the outside moist, yet 
the downy inside where the babies are, 
entered by a side door, is always dry. 

When it comes to careful weaving and 
intricate design, the little bush-tits have 
accomplished something still better than 
the hanging nests of orioles. They might 
have taken a huge, long gourd for a pat- 
tern, and they certainly have big ideas, for 
the nest is a mansion in proportion to the 
size of the birds, and they use for materials, 
fibers, grass and moss, finishing the inside 
with the softest of feathers and wool, leav- 
ing a small opening at the top for a door- 
way. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Nineteen new Bands of Mercy were re- 
ported during August. Of these, thirteen 
were in Virginia, five in North Carolina, 
and one in Massachusetts. 

Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 210,809 


Hospital Visitors Form Band 


N this page is pictured a group of about 

sixty members of the Community 
Church of North Cambridge, Mass., Rev. S. 
O. Weems, pastor. By special invitation they 
visited the Angell Animal Hospital of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. one day in Au- 
gust. After being shown through the Hos- 
pital, in which they were much interested, 
they gathered in the main corridor of the 
executive department and listened to a 
brief talk by the Secretary of the Society 
who closed his remarks by an explanation 
of the Band of Mercy. The pastor, Mr. 
Weems, asked if they could not form a 
Band right there and then. This happy 
suggestion was immediately accepted, and 
the North Cambridge Community Church 
Band of Mercy was organized, all the mem- 
bers present enthusiastically assenting to 
the pledge. 


In the annual essay competition spon- 
sored by the Humane Society of Ottawa, 
Ontario, 3,000 pupils between the ages of 
nine and thirteen competed. Eighteen 
schools were represented and a cup and 
eighty-eight other prizes were awarded. 


Garden Visitor 


BETSEY MANN COLLINS 


The rabbits ate my tulips, 
They ate some larkspur, too. 
They did the thieving little tricks 
That all wild rabbits do! 


I vowed I'd get the rascals! 
Indeed, I'd worked too hard 

To have some thieving bunnies come 
And spoil my little yard! 


Grimly i lay waiting— 
Pretty soon arose 

A pair of startled eyes and ears 
Above a twitching nose. 


Their owner sat quite gravely, 
Looking at my gun— 

Somehow, I missed him—maybe I 
Was blinded by the sun. 
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THIS ENTIRE CONGREGATION BECAME A BAND OF MERCY 
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Mind Your Own Business 


EDNA M. ALLEN 


F all the small animals which seem to 

be able to say this successfully, the 
skunk has the lead. Others, the porcupine 
and hedgehog, not to mention a few others 
who can make it unpleasant for humanity, 
are left far behind. 

However, while they can be extremely 
unpleasant if disturbed, these pretty little 
creatures are indifferent as to what you 
may do, so long as you give them plenty 
of room and, as a Hollywood artist found 
out, they are not particularly concerned as 
to whom that room belongs. 

This man was building a studio in the 
hills back of the town, residing meanwhile 
in one partly finished room and doing his 
cooking under a canvas shelter outside, and 
on coming home one evening, he discovered 
that a pair of skunks had taken possession 
of his room in his absence. They were of 
the variety known to old-time Californians 
as “hydrophoby skunks,” because their bite 
was believed to cause madness in dogs. 

This pair had no intention of giving up 
their new home, and the artist, who was a 
brave man as well as a lover of animals, 
had the courage to get into his bed, which 
was fortunately near the door. For a long 
time before he went to sleep he lay watch- 
ing them as they crossed and re-crossed a 
patch of moonlight on the floor, playing 
like kittens. 

Morning found them more at home than 
ever, having made a nest in the bottom 
drawer of an old dresser. The room was 
built on a hillside, and they found a hole in 
the outside wall through which they went 
in and out as they pleased. For several 
weeks these unusual roomers persisted in 
staying, but when their family increased 
to seven the artist decided it was getting 
too crowded to be comfortable, and that he 
would have to give them notice to leave. He 
waited until the baby skunks were big 
enough to run around and then, putting a 
pan of hot coals just inside the door of the 
room, he sprinkled a little sulphur over it. 
As the thick yellow smoke began to roll out 
into the room, the skunk family left in a 


hurry. Watching through a window the 
man saw the father and mother, one on 
each side, boosting the babies up over a 
beam to the hole in the wall, and a few min- 
utes later they disappeared in the chaparral 
covered hillside. Then, breathing a sigh of 
relief, he went inside and stopped up their 
doorway. 

Not once in all the time, five weeks, that 
they lived in the corner of his room did 
they try to make it uncomfortable for him. 
They were willing to let him alone as long 
as he did the same for them. However, it 
was a long time before he got over the 
habit of moving carefully around the room 
so as not to disturb them. 


On the Streets of New York 


Horses seem to have a strange fascina- 
tion for New Yorkers, writes Paul Harrison 
in the Gazette, Haverhill, Mass. You never 
see a policeman’s mount or even a dray 
horse standing at a curb that he doesn't 
receive pats and friendly scratches, and 
now and then a hunk of apple. Patting a 
horse probably means, to some city folk, a 
slight satisfaction of their thwarted bucolic 
urge. A friend reports seeing a trim old 
gentleman dodge around a corner from his 
Fifth Avenue club and approach a standing 
team with a handful of sugar cubes. The 
near horse grabbed it and the old gentle 
man turned away, to be halted by a roar 
from the truckman: ‘Hey, mister, that 
other horse ain’t no stepchild!” So he went 
back to his club, got another handful of 
sugar, and fed the other horse. 

Every morning for years a milk wagon on 
its dawning rounds has stopped at an all- 
night restaurant on Ninth Avenue. The 
horse stops, that is, and tosses an expectant 
glance over his shoulder. The driver goes 
into the restaurant and, at this time of yea! 
buys a strawberry ice cream cone. Takes 
it out and feeds it to his horse. On cold 
winter mornings he buys the horse a ham- 
burger. With plenty of onion! 


Join the Jack Laniion Club—a great move- 
ment whose goal is the prevention of cruelty 
to performing animals. 
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Angelo Patri Says That— 


HILDREN are far kinder to stray dogs and cats than 
C they used to be before they were members of the Junior 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Many of 
them now realize they should take the stray cat to the nearest 
station of the society, or keep it and telephone for help. It is 
only the unknowing child who beats a cat or a dog or stones 
a bird. The child who knows must teach the one who does not. 
It is wrong to make any creature suffer and when we find 
one in distress it is our duty to get help for it. 


The Tortoise in the Garden 


_gcorers you have one in your garden and you would 
like to know a little more about tortoises. There are two 
kinds, the land and the water tortoise, and some people who 
know no better, have been persuaded into buying a water tor- 
toise, putting him in the dry garden and then being surprised 
that the poor creature died, says a writer in The Little Ani- 
mals’ Friend, London. 

A lady whom I know had one of these friends in her garden. 
She called him the Sage in Armour, but he is, you know, really 
areptile, with a head like that of a snake, and scaly legs, “but 
see his wonderful coat of mail,” she says, “look into his wise. 
black eves, and notice his calm, quiet ways and you will know 
why I have given him such a splendid name although he is only 
a little tortoise.” 

Your tortoise will love to walk about your garden and have 
a taste of the nice flowers, but his favorite meal is among the 
small green weeds on the grass, which is a good thing from 
the gardener’s view. 

You should tell your friends that land tortoises do not eat 
beetles and slugs. They are vegetarians and require cabbage 
and lettuee—sometimes they like clover and dandelion heads 
and ripe bananas and pears. 

If you want to keep a tortoise at all, have two of them, to 
be company for each other. 

Make them a little house (with a lid that opens) to shelter 
in from the heat and to go to sleep in during winter; fill it 
with straw. 

They should have a pan of water to bathe in every day and 
a flower-pot saucer always filled with water to drink. 

You should feed them well during the summer so that after 
their long fast, when they hide themselves, they will wake up 
again not too starving and weak. 

Tortoises are not stupid. They learn to know and care for 
people who notice them, and if angry or frightened they draw 
back into their shells and hiss. 

One tortoise lover tells us that he once lived where one was 
kept and he used to pick it up, when it would put out its head 
and neck to be stroked, often opening its mouth and letting 
him rub its tongue. 

No doubt these creatures—like many others we know really 
so little about—are very interesting and worth studying, but 
Ido not recommend you at all to go out of your way to adopt 
them as part of your “happy family.” 


Answers to “Scrambled Birds” puzzle last month: Pigeon, 
Eaglet, Linnet, Starling, Ostrich, Grouse, Penguin, Grosbeak, 
Magpie, Cardinal, Partridge, Pelican, Pheasant, Meadowlark, 
Albatross. 
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CLOSE COMPANIONS 


Forest Friends 
ALFRED I. TOOKE 


If you steal into the forest, and your tread is very light, 
And you find a little open spot and sit awhile, you might 
See forest folk come popping out along some hidden trail: 
A chipmunk, or a rabbit, or a half-a-dozen quail. 


A porcupine may waddle unconcerned before your eyes. 
A timid hare may see you, and be off in great surprise. 
A hawk may come a-swooping when he sees you from afar, 
And hover right above you while he wonders what you are. 


And if you're very lucky, you may see some deer pass by; 

And when the dusk starts falling, you may hear the hoot owls 
cry. 

You may see beaver working, or you might surprise a lynx 

As he pads along a pathway to a river where he drinks. 


But you mustn’t make a movement or the slightest little sound, 

For the forest folk are timid. If they know you are around, 

They will watch YOU from the tree-tops, or beyond the waving 
grass, 


And it’s they who will be silent as they wait until YOU pass. 
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The Four Stages of Love 


D. W. 


HITCHNER 
When she’s stretched across your knee, 
In abandonment of glee, 
toleration. 
When her furry body hums, 
Like the throbbing beat of drums, 
That’s approbation. 
When claws thrust out and in, 
On a tender knee or chin, 
It’s adoration, 
But the greatest gift of grace, 
Is the washing of your face— 
Her complete abdication. 


Humane Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have spent 
their lives in promoting humane education. 
Already several cases have come to our at- 
tention and are being relieved in this way. 

Gifts already received for this purpose 
now amount to $7,037. 

We will welcome your contribution to this 
fund. Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the 
Humane Education Trust Fund. 


A Real, Live, Hallowe’en 
Cat 


ALICE B. PALMER 


ITH unbelievable certainty ’twas Hal- 

lowe’en night, October 31, the night 
of “spirits and witches,” so they say, that 
this particular, real, live black eat walked in 
out of the darkness. His sudden appear- 
ance was quite unannounced and unexpect- 
ed. I had long been hoping for just such 
an opportunity of adopting a stray cat, but 
most certainly did not expect to be thus pre- 
sented with one and a black one, on Hal- 
lowe’en of ali calendar nights. Some may 
conjecture all sorts of things such as “bad 
luck,” “uncanny” and so on, but this spe- 
cial, coal-black cat brought exceeding good 
luck, (if there is such a thing). 

He staunchly refused to be ushered out 
that evening and was still more reluctant 
to depart in the morning. I wanted to give 
him an opportunity of returning to his own- 
ers, if there were any. He absolutely re- 
fused to leave the premises and lingered on 
for several days displaying a very meek, 
desirous attitude, which won me over and 
he was promptly adopted and named Hal- 
lowe’en or “Hal” for short. He was truly 
a handsome creature, black coat and emer- 
ald eyes—yet just plain “cat,” no pedigree. 

As I went about my household tasks he 
followed from room to room and if I re- 
mained long in one spot he settled down as 
close as possible, curled up into a ball and 
watched with one eye open to see that I did 
not escape without him. He had learned 
through constant vigilance, of my various 
morning activities. I was awakened regu- 
larly at the proper time by Hal’s soft paw 
gently passing over my eyes. When I open- 
ed them he gently licked my chin and ex- 
pected the usual display of affection on my 
part which consisted of long gentle strokes 
while telling him what a lovely, shiny black 
cat he was. While I dressed he watched my 
every movement with a wise, almost human 
expression. He knew I crossed the hall to 
the shower room, so instead of running 
downstairs he calmly walked past them and 
over to the door and sat waiting. He walk- 
ed in when it opened and sat wholly recon- 
ciled to await my performance. Then I al- 
ways carried him down to the breakfast 
nook where he ate a full-fledged human re- 
past consisting of bacon, eggs and milk. 
While I washed the dishes he sat perform- 
ing his usual morning toilet, all the time 
keeping an understanding eye on me. 

He had a most inveterate desire to follow 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”: that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. ; ; 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospita! 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 

to The American Hrmane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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me on shopping tours. It seemed almost im. 
possible to make my escape without him 
and I was obliged to resort to all sorts of 
tricks in order to do so. Once, however, he 
did escape and trailed me right into the 
center of town before I noticed him. 
remained right at my heels in ani out of 
stores placing me in a very embarrasgip 
position but there was nothing to cio about 
it. 

I was mentally preparing a scolding for 
Hal on the return trip, but he out-witted 
me again. A lady with a smal! water. 
spaniel was coming toward us, when gud 
denly a huge dog charged out unexpectedly 
from a side street and attacked the spaniel, 
Instead of climbing a tree, cat fashion, Hal 
rushed to the rescue of the little dog. Poune. 
ing upon the great hound he spat and 
growled and fought angrily until the dog 
was obliged to drop his victim and flee for 
his life. 

This incident, however, drew a_ great 
crowd and I received several offers for the 
purchase of Hal. But I only realized how 
precious he was to me and proceeded on 
my way homeward, trying to tell him of 
the great saucer of milk he was to receive 
for his bravery. 

This same “Black Feller,” as I sometimes 
affectionately called him, proved his hero- 
ism in many similar cases over a period of 
ten years and had thus become endeared 
to the whole community who literally show- 
ered him with their attentions. He lived 
on the “fat of the land” and refused to 
even notice such an insignificant creature as 
a mouse or a bird. He would look at them 
with a certain dignity but never, in all his 
life, did he show any sign of enmity toe 
ward them. 

The neighborhood children were planning 
to present Hal with a medal for his here 
ism when he disappeared, never to be heard 
of again. Perhaps it was a case of “The 
Cat Came Back.” Perhaps he remembered 
his original home and returned to it. But 
his charming and wholesome presence will 
ever be remembered in the hearts of those 
he left behind, specially on the anniversary 
of his appearing—Hallowe’en. 


The Annual Fair, Women’s Auxiliary, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., will be held at 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Wednesday, De 
cember 11, 1935. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norw 


Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood 
Avenue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. 
the werld. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office em 
title the sender to membership in either of our twe 
Societies. 


Postage free to any part of 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10% 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 

Sustaining 20 00 Annual 1 0 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 18 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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